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Usually it was to the brown-and-silver rug he 
went, to the brown-and-silver rug at the East 
angle of the Mosque. He had come to look 
upon it almost as his own. From it he could 
contemplate the holy-mihrab at his ease, gathered 
up in his long gandourah that was draggled at 
the ends. Here, he was able to forget for 
a while the difficulties of his existence, for the 
boy had no parents. His father, Biskri ben 
Aissa, had died while carving a sunflower upon 
a door of a mosque, and his mother had not long 
survived him ; and so he lived at present with 
an uncle and aunt, who were petty commercants, 
and performed their various errands. But 
always, when he could, it was to the Mosque of 
Sidi-Yossef he came. Gazing up into the vast 
cupola of blue-mother-of-pearl he would be 
transported to Allah in the realms of beauty 
and bliss: “ Allah, show compassion to thy child 
Cherif,” he would daily entreat. 

Cherif had a tiny head like the proudest of 
camels, and forlorn, profound eyes that had 
vision in them. Many long hours had he passed 
in consideration of the Koran, the larger number 
of whose inspired precepts he could repeat by 
heart. 
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But somehow or other to-day he was unable 
to think of the Koran. Perhaps it was the first 
touch of summer that left him so inert. It was 
pleasant to watch the swaying shadow of the 
Vine-leaves that climbed without on the flower- 
tiled walls, or to note the wandering butterflies 
that would pass, from time to time, through the 
heavy, open jalousies. Sometimes they would 
cross the Mosque and lose themselves among 
the rows of old lanterns in the roof, though 
oftener, they would play around the bowed 
heads of the elders as they nodded over the 
Suras. 

Beneath the holy-mihrab, Cherif recognised 
now the travelling marabout from Sfa, his gaunt 
etiolated face half-hidden in a white peaked 
hood, while dragging over the many prayer rugs 
his babouched feet came Ibn Ibrahim. At sight 
of him Cherif shrank. It was whispered through¬ 
out the Souk that he was daily expecting a 
cargo of very young boys from Tunis. He had 
amassed vast wealth, Rumour had it, in the 
traffic of handsome youths. With hands locked 
in prayer, he stood a moment before Cherif, 
then trailed away to where a few perfervid 
persons seemed lost in adoration. The faint 
swish-sweep, sweep-swish of their haiks, as 
they rose and fell, charmed all the noonday 
stillness. . . . 

Cherif closed his eyes in a fabulous content¬ 
ment. Near him some burning incense diffused 
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through the air its fragrant smoke, causing him, 
after a little while, to sink asleep. And in his 
sleep he fancied himself journeying towards high 
hills that as he advanced seemed ever to recede, 
and presently the vision changed and he saw, 
seated by a pool of clear shining water, an old 
man, marvellously majestic. A great melancholy 
was in his face, and in his hands he held a book. 
And Cherif, in his dream, seemed to hear him 

say: 

“ I swear by the Fig and by the Olive, 

“ By Mount Sinai, 

“ And by this inviolate soil! 

“ That of goodliest fabric we created man 
“ Then brought him down to the lowest of the lowly 
(e Save who believe and do the things that are right, 

“ For theirs shall be the reward that faileth not.” 

When he awoke it was getting late, and the 
Mosque was all but empty. The glint of the 
minbar tipped with pearl, told that in the East 
the sun must already be setting. Wrapped up 
in his haik like no thing living, the travelling 
marabout appeared wholly earth-detached, or 
Cherif, as he glided by, would have asked him 
for an explanation of his dream. 

It was cooler now outside. 

All about, high palms threw their plume-like 
branches to the golden air. The house of his 
kinsfolk was situated at the corner of the street 
Bab-Azoun; a street that could boast more beg¬ 
gars, perhaps, than any other street in the town. 
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But Cherif had no desire to hurry home; he 
liked to linger in the courtyard of the Mosque, 
by the vine-shaded fountain that murmured 
sonorously in its midst. Green ferns, of a fresh¬ 
ness indescribable, fringed its brink. From all 
sides pilgrims came to taste its waters which 
were considered sovereign in consumptive com¬ 
plaints. But the wonder of the Mosque was a 
golden dove that lived all alone in the minaret. 
Occasionally the Guardian would leave ajar the 
door of the tower, when Cherif rarely failed to 
ascend. It was good to peer out over the city 
roof-tops towards the distant desert, especially 
in the early mornings when the sun would break 
through the white dews of dawn, or to lie and 
watch the slow floating clouds that would evoke 
strange thoughts of Mecca. Sometimes, at noon, 
a brilliant blue mirage would form upon the 
horizon, offering an illusion of the sea. 

After waiting some time for the marabout to 
emerge, Cherif disappointedly left the Mosque. 
Turning into a street of somewhat perilous 
narrowness, he was obliged to stand aside to 
allow a quadruped laden with boughs of 
Eucalyptus-leaves to pass. 

To reach the street Bab-Azoun it was 
necessary to cross the Souk. Already it was 
thronged. Advancing warily, lest by chance he 
should meet his Uncle Mahmoud or his Aunt 
Amoucha, Cherif made his way beneath the 
bulging, coloured balconies that, piled one above 
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another, over-hung the multifarious merchants’ 
stalls. Before Achouri ben Brahim the butcher’s 
(where blue meat, like putrid satin, dangled 
above the door), a half-naked negro was dragging 
a reluctant ram by the horns. Cherif turned his 
head aside to avoid witnessing its writhings: the 
sight of all suffering to him was intensely terrible. 
“ Allah will make amends some day to all sad 
animals,” he reflected passing quickly on. A 
faint twitter-twitter of pipes, concerted with 
the insistent hammering of the copper-smiths, 
assailed his ears at every step. Continuing, he 
found himself soon in a vast open square that 
formed the centre of the Souk. Here were the 
workshops of the Shoemakers, the Weavers, the 
Silversmiths, the Saddlers. He stood a moment 
watching a young apprentice nailing black 
pom-poms to a violet holster. To employ one’s 
whole life so—“ Allah forbid! ” he devoutly 
murmured. The shrill cry of a passing fruit- 
vendor resounded briefly above the clatter : 
“ Pomegranates all red, pomegranates all red. 
Cherif moved away. 

A round moon, like an amber ball, hung low 
above the town. It was enchanting to breathe 
the cool evening breeze after the sultry day. 
Climbing leisurely the steep arcaded-stairs that 
led from the Souk towards the quarter in which 
he lived he encountered the suave perfumes from 

countless thankful gardens. 

It was almost dusk as he entered the street 
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Bab-Azoun. An arched doorway that scarcely 
would allow one to pass upright gave access to 
his kinsfolks’ dwelling. 

A lamb, on a truss of hay, seemed attentively 
minding the little dark shop: at sight of Cherif 
it gave a friendly bleat. 

He found his Aunt Amoucha seated in the 
principal room of the house, with the widow 
Embarka, (who was of negro-extraction), and 
the widow Mabrouka. 

“Believe me,’ she was saying, “my last 
couscous, before Ramadan-Eve, was a ravish¬ 
ment to the sense.” 

Evidently one of her sociable moods was upon 

her, and Cherif, coming in unheeded, inwardly 
groaned. 

He liked his aunt best when she was cross 
and sulky, and upon terms of silence with his 
uncle, which she very often was. Once she 
had refused to utter a syllable for four whole 
consecutive weeks; her silence being occasioned 
by her husband refusing to better his calling for 
it was her misfortune to be married to a man 
whose profession it was to hawk live chickens 
by the legs about the streets. 

“ Yes, you’ve a hand for a couscous, my dear, 
that you may well be proud of! ” the widow 
Mabrouka replied, caressing with the knob of 

her fly-whisk a lame pigeon that was hobbling 
about the room. 

It was a large, low-ceiled room, lit by deep 
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grated windows opening on the town. Against 
the walls, which were chalked here and there 
with imagery—a gazelle, a sailing-ship, a lotus 
flower, a star—were carved Moorish-chests that 
sometimes served as seats. 

“In order to make a couscous,” the widow 
Embarka observed, with a sigh, “there must 
first be rice! ” 

Having squandered her husband’s meagre 
fortune upon the purchase of a Gramophone, 
she was dependent now for all necessities upon 
her friends. 

“Aye, in order to make a couscous,” the 
widow Mabrouka murmured, with a sardonic 
sidelong smile, “it is requisite, in effect, to 
strew some rice.” 

Being advanced now in years, she no longer 
veiled her face, which was hot and an expense. 

“ Because I’m poor, I suppose you think you 
can insult me! ” the widow Embarka flared. 

Amoucha displayed her tactfulness—: “I hear,” 
she said, “ Amar ben Sadak has left for Sfa, for 
a wonder without his Ayesha darling! ” 

“ Can it be true ? ” 

“ Perfectly,” Amoucha assured, looking round 
and perceiving Cherif. “ Ah, there he is,” she 
broke out, “ and with the Koran as usual! ” 

“I find, myself, the Koran,” Mabrouka con¬ 
fessed, “just a wee bit bewildering.” 

“ There is nothing to absorb a woman much 
in the Koran,” Amoucha agreed. “ ‘ Given in 
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at Mecca ’; ‘ Handed in at Mecca ’; it reminds 
one, doesn’t it, of the Post Office ? ” 

“ I’ve noticed,” Embarka remarked, “ that 
Mecca born men are nearly always naughty.” 

“ You veiled women notice more than others,” 
Mabrouka murmured, shaking her thin black 
shawl, which was crawling all over with flies. 

“ Better a bad Mussulman than a good 
Christian! as the adage goes.” 

“ Oh, my dear — a Christian! ” Mabrouka 
shuddered. 

“ To me, they all look just like white tired 
parakeets,” Amoucha said. 

“Muhammad himself knows what they re¬ 
semble,” Mabrouka returned, as her grand¬ 
daughter, the little Yamina, who had been 
amusing herself on the roof-top, came into 
the room. 

“ Give me a tender kiss, dear,” Amoucha 
entreated. 

But with matrimonial expectations in the 
wind, the little Yamina was first impelled to 
veil her face scrupulously from the eyes of 
Cherif. 

“ Come and clap ! ” she murmured. 

“ Come and what, my precious sweet ? ” 

“Jemila and Nejma are upstairs dancing, 
and Mama and I are clapping our hands.” 

Mabrouka looked displeased: “My daughter 
ought to know better,” she declared, “than to 
clap her hands for a couple of Ouled Nails! ” 
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“ What of it ? ” Amoucha said. 

“ Since my dear husband’s death,” the widow 
replied, “ I fear we no longer keep the company 
we did! ” 

Amoucha stiffened. 

“ I shall never forget,” she said, “ I was nee an 
Abdelhafid.” 

In the awed hush which filled the room, Cherif 
was allowed to peruse in welcome quietness the 
printed page: 

“ By the glorious Koran! 

e< Now know we that the earth is charged with 
warnings. 

“ Oh ye infidels! 

“ Look to the skies above you, and consider how w r e 
have decked them forth. And as to the earth we 
have spread it out, and have thrown the mountains 
upon it, and have caused an upgrowth upon it of 
all beauteous kinds of plants, for insight and admoni¬ 
tion to every servant who loveth to turn to God.’ 

“ An Abdelhafid ,” Amoucha repeated again. 

Embarka tittered: “I thought you were a 
spirit! ” she exclaimed, addressing herself to the 
lamb that had entered pleasantly from the shop. 

Yamina gave vent to a gleeful whoop. She 
enjoyed a romp with the lamb, and managing, 
to her grandmother’s extreme vexation, to 
scramble to its back, she commenced to ride it 
round and round the room at a rapid rate, 
summoning from the roof-top, by her piercing 
screams, her mother and the breathless Ouled 
Nails. 
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“ Oh Ourida! Ourida! ” Mabrouka rebuked 
her daughter. But Ourida only rolled her large, 
idle eyes and laughed. 

“ A little glass of Kebir Amoucha suggested, 
“ might not be disagreeable to us all,” indicating 
the wine-jar which reposed against the wall. 

“ Indeed just the reverse,” Nejma gratefully 
answered, giving an arranging touch to the knot 
of white Seljem flowers above her ear. “ Quite,” 
she murmured, undulating her shapely arms, 
“ the contrary! ” As an exponent of the 
Handkerchief Dance there was not to be found, 
perhaps, her equal. Her wrigglings, her writh- 
ings, her facial play—these were things not to be 
forgot. 

Mabrouka plied her fan. 

“ How is it possible,” she wondered, “ to run 
about in this close weather ? ” 

“Ah yes—these summer heats do try one,” 
Nejma nonchalantly owned. 

“ One is better off in the country.” 

“ Oh I hate the country. The grasshoppers 
fly up into your face, and the gnats bite you.” 

Embarka sighed. “ Before my great loss,” 
she said, brushing a fly from her face, “ we used 
to live there, and oh, how often now, I long to 
return! ” 

“ I should miss the bazaars,” Ourida protested. 

“ But there are other diversions besides.” 

“No doubt.” 

“ Ah, how content we were! 
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“ Men in the country,” Ourida said, “ are too 
often a burden. ...” 

“ My dearest never was.” 

“ What used he to do ? ” 

“He would often walk a mile to watch two 
amorous camels! ” 

“ And then ? ” 

But what he would do then was never made 
known, as with a brisk volte-face the lamb flung 
the little Yamina to the floor. 

“ Serve her right,” Mabrouka chuckled. 

“ O Allah la Ilaha! ” the little Yamina wept. 

“ She has torn her veil,” Ourida lamented, 
“and what, by the hand of Fatma,” she 
upbraided, “looks worse.than a veil that is 
torn?” 

“ A rent veil,” Amoucha assented, “ is 
anathema to the sense! ” 

Embarka glanced guiltily towards her feet. 
She had deep holes in her stockings, which, 
however, being a negress, scarcely showed. . . . 

“In the name of the Prophet,” Jemila 
implored, “ cease weeping, and have done.” 
Seated in a corner of the room, she was 
making her face with some result. She was 
fond of sauntering at night beneath the blue 
arcades. 

Amoucha fetched forth refreshment. 

“ For once, I haven’t set foot in the Souk all 
day! ” she averred, lighting the little lamp, used 
by her upon occasions of festivity, and which 
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was hanging from a hook in the wall; a number 
of glass balls in brilliant colours were dangling 
from it, to the delight of all crawling flies. 

“ 1 saw such a sumptuous white shawl as I 
was coming through, with a golden finish,” 
Jemila chirruped, busy still with her face. 

“ Did you resist it ? ” 

“ I shall think it over.” 

Ourida considered whimsically her hennaed 
nails. “Whenever I’ve to decide anything of 
importance at all,” she declared, “ I usually 
take a Hammam! ” 

“ The Hammam! It is so weakening.” 
Mabrouka shook her head. 

“I often say,” Arpoucha murmured, “it’s a 
pleasure to see her at the Bath with nothing 

55 

on. 

“ One might,” Mabrouka politely returned, 
“ say the same of most here present.” 

All rose from their seats and curtsied. 

“ Safia, the lately-repudiated wife of Abou 
Zazaa, takes a Hammam every day! ” 

“ She is growing so exotic.” 

“They say she’s in love with a peacock’s 
feather! ” 

“ Give me a black moustache,” Amoucha 
sighed, “ and two passionate legs! ” 

“Unless,” Nejma murmured, going off into 
little shivers of laughter, “ unless it be a beard.” 

“ Ah dear heart,” Amoucha breathed. 

“Fettah, the negress from Sidi-Bel-Abbes, 
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was saying she has but a pond to bathe in 
and which, in summer, is mostly always dry.” 

“I noticed her in the street this evening 
looking as weak, poor soul, as a cut-flower 
out of water,” Embarka said. 

“ Since the corn was green she has been 

ailing.” 

“ It is the divine wish of Allah, doubtless, if 
she is so,” Cherif was tempted to observe. 

“ Fiddlededee! ” Jemila replied, seizing a pale¬ 
winged moth, known as Love-Flits-By, that was 
revolving about the lamp. 

“ Love seldom comes my way. 

Seldom my way comes Love,” 

she trolled. 

“And only yesterday-! ” 

she broke off. 

“ She’s wearing a comb,” Ourida slyly ob¬ 
served, “ I don’t remember seeing before.” 

Nejma raised a glass to her lips. 

“ I would not give a date stone for it! she 

declared. 

“Oh, she’s so jealous,” Jemila laughed. 

“Was it from the Cadi?” Amoucha archly 

asked. 

“ No—who but Salahine again.” 

“ Before the lilac ceases flowering, I hear he 

will be wed.” 

“ Ah ? ” 

“ They say she has forty chins.” 
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“Oh!” 

“And a waist that would take one a week 
to go round.” 

Mabrouka blinked. 

“ I think I hear someone in the shop, dear! ” 
she murmured, not without a touch of malice. 
It pleased her to remember Fate had placed her 
above the mesquin necessities of trade. 

Amoucha made no movement. “ It’s Mah¬ 
moud,” she replied, “ I dare say.” 

“ It may be a thief, dear.” Mabrouka looked 
sententious. “ Not, perhaps,” she gently added, 
“ that there’s a great deal to attract them.” 

But the poignant cluck of a hen appraised 
Amoucha that her surmise was correct. 

“ Is’t thou dear Love ? ” she exclaimed, as 
her husband entered the room with a pair of 
almost lifeless chickens. 

“ Salaam! ” he made reply, raising a hand to 
a turban of frayed crepe jauntily wreathed with 
Jasmine. 

“ What wouldst, pearl of husbands? ” Amoucha 
questioned. 

“ A glass of fresh Kebir.” 

“A glass of sweet Kebir—what is more 
welcome to the sense ? ” Amoucha beamed. 

“Hah,” Mahmoud wiped his brow, “’twas 
hot enough in the Souk. 

“ Are you going out with the fowl, my dear, 
again to-night ? ” 

Mahmoud slowly spat. 
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“ Not for a thousand camels! ” he declared. 

“ From the sharp eye of the yellow hen,” 
Amouche observed, “ I fancy we may expect 
before morning an egg! ” 

“ May Allah grant it so ! ” 

“Her last was laid on our conjugal couch 
nigh a moon gone by, so tis time she produced 
again.” 

“ Is it,” Mahmoud demanded, “ duly recorded 
in the Book ? ” 

“ No, dear heart,” Amoucha confessed, glancing 
apprehensively towards some old soiled ledgers 
upon which at present was reclining the lamb. 

Mabrouka sighed. 

“ I can recall a time when a wife frequently 
would be repudiated,” she murmured, “ for dis¬ 
obedience to her husband. 

«I should like to meet the man,” Amoucha 
menaced, “ who’d repudiate me ! ” 

“ In the days of Ahmed the Traitor a wife 
was often dismissed for much less.” 

“ Hah, in the age of Ahmed,” Mahmoud ex¬ 
claimed, “a husband’s scimitar was seldom far 
from his side.” 

“ How long ago,” the little Yamina wondered, 
nibbling with relish a cake of Pomegranate 
grains, “ was that ? ” 

“ I fear she wants to know more than is good 
for her! ” Mabrouka commented. 

“ She has the refinement of a Mimosa-leaf,” 
Amoucha declared. 
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“Well, dear,” Nejma rose remarking, “I 
suppose I must say good-night! ” 

“ So soon ? ” 

“ Taalith, down the road, is giving a party in 
honour of the circumcision of her little son. 
And I’ve promised to dance.” 

“ I dare say,” Embarka said, “ I may look in 
myself, dear, later.” 

“ About supper-time, eh ? ” Mabrouka sardoni¬ 
cally murmured. 

But Embarka tied a scarf across her mouth, 
as though she no longer wished to speak. 

“Hah, for a feast of Rejoicing,” Mahmoud reflec¬ 
tively said, “ there is seldom stint of choice fare! ” 

“Dost recollect, dear heart,” Amoucha 
asked, “ of the couscous I made thee last 
Ramadan-Eve ? ” 

“ Hah.” 

“ Was’t not my dear, to thy liking ? ” 

“Hah.” 

“ And during Ramadan, even, didst not 
enjoy still my endeavours ? ” 

“ Hah, in Ramadan, a delicate bunch of water¬ 
cress is not disagreeable to the sense.” 

“ Such as my kinsfolk, the Abdelhafids, find 
on their domain at Saida ! ” 

“ Hah,” Mahmoud absently assented, glancing 
round towards Jemila who, elated by the Kebir 
wine, was executing the lascivious movements 
of the Buckle Dance , serenely oblivious of 
Mabrouka’s disparaging eye. 
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Unheeded, as he had entered, Cherif slipped 
away. He slept in the storeroom adjoining the 
shop, and thither he repaired. It was sweet to 
be alone. Through the slender grated- windows, 
coloured blue, the cupola of the Mosque 
appeared, far off, like a great white egg against 

the night. .. . 

It was too dark to read, but he could recite at 

least the suras as he lay on his pallet-bed. 

In a small wicker cage above him (breast 
almost touching breast) four tiny love-birds 
were twittering among themselves. How often 
had he longed to set them free! And it pleased 
his mind to fancy them spreading their wings 
towards the palm-trees that grew near by in the 

gardens of ben Chemoun. 

A fitful murmur, rising from the town below, 

blended drowsily with his thoughts. 

He fell asleep at length, lulled by the distant 
drum and tambourine of a snake-charmer. 
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A stretch of sand, the colour of ripe corn, lay 
close behind the house, and here each morning 
he would go on rising, to make his prayer at 
daybreak, his face turned towards the brightening 
East. 

Up before the last star had scarcely faded 
from the sky, he would noiselessly steal forth 
lest.by mischance his uncle should detain him to 
tend the fowl. 

To begin God’s day by tending cocks and 
hens was altogether contrary to Cherifs nature. 

Some little way off, amid the sand, was a 
shrine composed of bricks as white as ivory, 
and towards this place of veneration he liked 
most to shape his course. 

Cherif made his way towards it, to-day, half- 
enveloped still in the thrall of sleep. It was 
not yet fully light. Leaving the Town-gate, 
where a little mournful child, in a long black 
shawl, was toying with a ram’s-skull in the dust, 
he found himself soon in the open steppe. A 
flock of sheep and goats nourished sparsely by 
the pallid, sun-outraged vegetation of the plains, 
were seeking eagerly the tussocks of burnt grass 
that appeared on all sides amid the stones, while 
minding them, a bronze-limbed boy was playing 
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forlornly to himself upon a pipe. His piping 

followed Cherif yearningly. 

By the time his prayer had ended the sun 
had wooed and won the copper Crescent that 
surmounted the low, domed roof of the shrine. 

Cherif peeped inside. 

Upon the tomb that reposed within a long 
sunbeam played, revealing, as his eyes became 
accustomed to the light, the delicate tracery 
upon the walls beyond, and disclosing also the 
drooping form of the travelling Marabout from 
Sfa. Beside him, in a bowl of livid pottery, 
daubed with black, burned sticks of Santal; 
the air was aromatic with its resinous sweet 
scent. 

Perceiving a shadow stirring at his feet, the 
marabout was moved to turn. 

“ What would you, boy, with me ? ” he said. 

“Nothing.” 

“Then go away.” 

“I would like,” Cherif ventured, “above 
everything, to accompany you.” 

“ And to what end ? ” 

“To travel throughout the land with you— 

from shrine to shrine! ” 

“ Very soon I shall enter into eternal felicity.” 

“ But—until then! ” Cherif pleaded. 

“ What would you see ? ” 

“ The divine Mosque of Djema Djedid! ” 

The marabout raised beautiful half-blind eyes. 

“Thou wouldst visit MeccaV’ Soft as the 
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sound of rain upon high Palm-leaves were the 
tones of his voice. 

“ It is my desire.” 

“ There are more worthy to go with than I,” 
the marabout declared. 

“ I know of none.” 

“Far away across the Sahara, there is one.” 

“ His name ? ” 

“ Some said his name was even as the Most 
Merciful’s ...” And the old man told of a 
hermit dwelling in the high hills across the plains, 
thought by some even to be the Prophet himself. 
And as he spoke Cherif recalled his dream. 

If indeed it were so. ... A thousand 
questions came starting to his lips. 

“ Would it be possible to go to him ? ” 

“ All things, my child, are possible.” 

“ But would I find him ? ” 

“ Heaven grant thy soul Eyes, my child.” 

And as though to close the conversation the 
old man pulled the hood of his haik down low 
across his eyes. 

As the boy re-entered the Town-gate, from the 
summit of the minaret rose the clear, sustained 
cry of the muezzin summoning men to prayer. 
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It was soon after his aunt had killed the lamb 
that he finally determined to go. Coming back 
one day, he found her in the kitchen with 
Mabrouka holding the very knife, while on the 
Moorish-chest in a stream of gushing blood, lay 
the lamb. 

“ I think cutlets ! ” Amoucha was saying. 

“But be guided by me, dear, now won’t 
you,” Mabrouka replied, “ about the leg ?” 

Cherif retreated wrathfully to the shop. 

The smell of hot custard and flies pervading 
it made him gasp for air. Through a tattered 
awning without the sunrays entered, assisting a 
pet white cock (Habibi by name) that was looking 
about for grain. 

“ She’ll have you next, I shouldn’t wonder! ” 
Cherif murmured to himself aloud passing out 
into the street. 

It was mid-day. 

Lounging like sprawling flowers before their 
doors men were arguing drowsily over small 
shell-shaped cups of Kahoua. The clamour of 
the Souk had ceased. Along white walls re¬ 
ceptive to every shadow, Cherif meditatively 
advanced. In the street of the Courtesans, 
behind a doorway mysteriously ajar, a woman 
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with myrtle-leaves in her hair was waiting for a 
lover flattened listlessly against the wall. But 
it was not for the courtesans, but rather for the 
unfrequented garden of Ben Chemoun, that at 
present his spirit craved. Wide sweeping steps 
that time had worn all away, led up to it from 
the street. It was quite a beautiful garden, 
where often he had experienced before the heart 
serenity that comes with solitude. Entering the 
great gate (where an old old negro sat all day 
long vending musk-melons and sugared-fruits 
in light boxes tipped with tin), Cherif passed 
down a pathway overhung by low leaning trees 
that brought him to a post of observation giving 
on the town. Through the summer vernery 
it spread before him, its cupolas and minarets 
calcined vividly upon the far horizon. There, 
beyond the Souk, was the Mosque of Sidi-Yossef 
while hard by the Mosque of Vesoul-Vialar was 
visible, its five golden domes ablaze in the 
noonday sun. And so clear was it that looking 
towards Tattaouine, the tomb of a marabout 
could be distinguished many leagues away across 
the tawny wastes of sand. 

“ Please Muhammad, I, too, will be a mara¬ 
bout ! ” Cherif murmured, clasping in ardour his 
hands. 

But first, indeed, it would be fitting to entreat 
a blessing of the Prophet, deemed by some to be 
even the Most-Merciful himself. 

He raised deliriously his face. 
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Overhead a palm let fall a thousand drooping 
fans. The day was so still that in all the garden 

there was not one moving leaf. 

Yes, he would seek the Saint among the 
remotest places of the hills and hear the sound 

of his voice. „ , 

Following a sunny curving path he strolled 

along until he came to where a ring of spread¬ 
ing Ilex towered above a marble basin, con¬ 
taining water, that reflected back the branches 
of the trees. Bright humming-birds flew m 
and out among the boughs on rapid wings like 

notes of ioy. , , 

“But to reach him—how?” Chenf paused 

to consider : Were there not speedy horses 
grazing in the plains, and would not Allah 
pardon him for taking one ? 

Self absorbed he wandered on. 

By a parterre he passed a gardener watering 
lilies, his face half-veiled by a handkerchief to 

conceal a terrible complaint. 

Yes ... he would capture one of the horses 

from the plain, and Allah (who was a h _ 
powerful) would find a way to return it perhaps . 

A sound of voices arrested him. Seated 
beneath a little rustic temple, he perceived 
Ibn Ibrahim and a slim Tunisian boy. “My 
lazy, drowsy darling,” Cherif heard him sigh. 

Stealing by unremarked, he threw himselt 
down at some length off upon the grass. Here 
and there strange sinuous roots broke irregularly 
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the ground. Glancing upward, he beheld against 
the glittering fronds of the palms, trees all heavy 
with pomegranates. He had had no refreshment 
that day and a pomegranate just then was pre¬ 
cisely what he needed. Stretching out his hand, 
he plucked one from its tree. Sampling the 
sweet-grained fruit, he fell to thinking of the 
course best adopted for him to pursue. He must 
return once more at any rate to his uncle’s house 
to fetch his cherished Koran, together with a 
volume of songs by Antar that he adored. 

The drone of bees about him filled all the air 
with harmony, and leaning against a tree-bole he 
watched them, sunk in distant speculation as they 
came and went. They seemed to hive within an 
old sarcophagus partially hidden beneath the soft 
deep-blue of clinging convolvuli. 

And what ecstasy, he mused, to see the 

world! 

At Mecca, it was said, there was a mosque 
with carpets more radiant than a summer dream. 

From behind a wall of green leaves, the oc¬ 
casional clip-clip of a gardener’s shears charmed 
agreeably his thoughts, anon inviting sleep. 

And in his sleep again he saw the high hills 
that as he advanced seemed ever to recede. 

When at length he opened his eyes the sun 
had disappeared below the trees. Great was 
the tranquillity. So calm was it, he could hear 
a watch-dog wailing several leagues away. A 
fitful breeze had arisen, but the lifeless green 
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of the palms saddened him a little now that 
the sun was gone. 

Cherif lay still inhaling all the sweet per¬ 
fumes of the gathering night. From an ad¬ 
jacent thicket, a little black bat started up 
against the twinkling primrose of the twilight, 
followed by a second and then a third. 

A tremulous trill broke the stillness. It fell 
sorrowfully from somewhere among the hardly 
moving trees, growing intenser and still intenser, 
until whiter than snow in the spring of the year, 
or the lilies that are found near the lake-side of 
Mornag, arose the moon. 

He entered the town at dusk through a street 

of shadows. 


{ 
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Nothing more beautiful in the way of days can 
have ever dawned than on the morning he set 
out. Mounted on a fleet-trotting little horse, 
that assuredly the All-Knowing One would 
forgive him for taking, he galloped away from 
his native place beneath a sky of purest 
blueness. 

The wave of emotion experienced on becoming 
first a marabout—who shall faithfully describe ? 
As Cherif rode he sang. He knew that the Sage 
he sought had withdrawn to the hills beyond 
Mount Matmata, many miles to the East, and 
Eastward, therefore, he turned his face. 

Racing the skimming swallows over the hard, 
sparkling sand, was rapture quite. He antici¬ 
pated to reach by noon the Oasis of El-Oued, 
where, out of the sun’s rays, he would repose 
himself and his horse. He had not gone far 
before he came to a village located pleasantly, 
by the side of a stream. A leaning palm spanned 
the green-gliding water, where women were 
kneeling washing wool. Beyond the village he 
turned to throw a backward final look towards 
his native town. Old walls, like dead white 
Queens, encircling it about—the mosques of 
Sidi-Yossef, and Vesoul-Vialar, rising proudly 
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through the pearl-hued haze. He thought of 
his Aunt Amoucha enclosed within those ample 
walls, “ preparing a couscous, perhaps, or killing 
a hen,” he reflected resuming his journey on. 
The Oasis of El-Oued lay further ahead than 
he had expected, and quite a long time seemed 
to pass before it came into view. As the day 
matured the sun increased in strength, and 
beneath its fierce fire the sand glowed red as 
with a wealth of poppies. Noon was well 
advanced when he reached the Oasis and, joy¬ 
fully dismounting he gave praise to heaven for 
having led him thus far without mischance, and 
to such a delectable place. After the heat of 
the way it was good to rest a while beneath the 
spreading fans of the palms. Divided every here 
and there by seguias of water they were more 
beautiful than any he had ever seen before. 
Lying at ease upon the ground, he untied the 
ends of a knotted kerchief, that served as 
baggage, to make sure that all was as it should 
be! The Koran, a lead amulet, the Antar, 
six pomegranates, and a few loose sticks of 
Santal to burn at passing shrines—were what it 
contained, and through the Compassionate One’s 
grace, the pomegranates had not split and 
stained his books as he half-feared they might. 
It seemed imprudent, though, when water and 
wild figs abounded, to draw upon these, that 
might be welcome later, and observing a well 
among the brushwood hard by, he got up and 
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went towards it. Lavender-blue, pansy-blue 
was the water of the well and with a song as 
charming and melodious as a bird’s. When he 
had satisfied his thirst enough he lay down 
once more upon the ground, and almost instantly 
he sank into entire forgetfulness. Towards 
Moghreb, the hour of sunset, the hour of prayer, 
he awoke, and capturing his grazing steed, he 
soon was in the saddle again. Not far beyond 
the Oasis was the town of In-Salah (famous in 
the world of Islam for the beauty of its roses), 
and beneath whose walls he proposed that night 
to sleep. Although he would scarcely admit it, 
he disliked the idea of the jackals that might 
come in quest of prey to the Oasis after it grew 
dark. He recalled the wretched end of the 
negress Embarka’s husband, who had perished 
beneath the tooth of a famished lioness, and 
he could not help wondering to himself how 
the black woman had become informed of 
the sew of the wild-animal that had dealt her 
her bereavement. As likely as not it was a 
lion, since there was nobody there to see; and 
in any case, one would be too terrified, in all 
probability, to pay much attention to minor 
details of that sort, he reasoned, as he rode along. 
And certainly, as the sun went down, it seemed 
a happy plan to pass the first night, at least, 
beneath the walls of a town, although, on draw¬ 
ing nearer to In-Salah, it looked cheerless enough 
with its dark doorless portals agape upon the 
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night. At his approach wild dogs ran out along 
the roof-tops barking, and all the night through 
ceaselessly they barked, barked, barked, making 
him think that at In-Salah there were more dogs 
indeed than roses. Aroused by the cold marvel 
of the sunrise, he was off directly, galloping away 
into the iris East beneath a sky of purest blueness. 

He made the halt of noon, this time, beneath 
a solitary palm-tree on a billowy dune, perusing 
with diligence the suras until close on the hour 
of Moghreb, when, arising, he prostrated his face 
repeatedly to the ground whose touch as it met 
his brow was warm yet with the heat of the day. 
And after a time riding on, appeared far off the 
low walls and gold-peaked domes of Tadekka. 
Here without the walls of the town he resolved 
to stop that night. Aroused by the first rays of 
Allah, he determined to visit the main mosque, 
the Mosque of Amor-Ali, and shortly after 
sunrise he entered the great gate, the gate of 
Lallah-Rehana, beneath a sky of purest blueness. 
Early though it was, already a certain number 
of mendicants had taken up their station (for the 
day) upon the steps of the Mosque, and Cherif 
looked around for one with whom he could 
conveniently leave his horse. A cripple, whose 
yellow eyelids drooped as though weighed down 
by the sun, was prepared to oblige in return for 
a coin; but this, alas! was more than Cherif could 
spare. Nevertheless in the end, since so by Fate 
it was written, the cripple consented “ out of 
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love of Muhammad” to mind the horse, and 
Cherif thus was free to enter the Mosque. 
Treading delicately over the many glistening 
mats, he approached the mystic Mihrab in an 
ecstasy of delight. Wrought with pink and 
peacock pearl it was a miracle to behold. “ Allah 
be merciful to thy child, and grant that his 
pilgrimage may be fruitful,” he begged. 

Casting his eyes about, he wondered that hand 
of man could contrive the slender windows, 
gemmed in painted glass, or fashion the long- 
chained tiers of lights that came tumbling from 
the roof. 

Outside, once more, he was soon remounted, 
and galloping away into the effulgent East. 

He passed the ardent hours of noon among 
a grove of gum-trees and strelitzias, and to¬ 
wards evening came to Gardai'a, a town of evil 
repute, and the birthplace of Khadidja bent 
Izza, the Sorceress. There being no suitable 
place to pass the night on the side of his ap¬ 
proach (fragments of broken water-jars and 
refuse of all kinds littered the ground), he was 
compelled to cross the town. Riding through 
the street of the courtesans, decked like a 
street of dreams with hanging carpets, he was 
soon on the other side, and with the dawn he 
was galloping away again into the beckoning 
East beneath a sky of purest blueness. 

And as the days went by the country grew 
wilder and the towns fewer and the sun more 
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and more insistent. Once he recognised a 
clump of silver senbel, little flowers that re¬ 
sponded only to the extremes of light. Thorny 
dust-white bushes with foliage sensitive as sea¬ 
weed thrived everywhere in the drifts of sand, 
that rose like Royal-tumuli against the sky¬ 
line. Sometimes he caught sight of a gazelle 
running away among the dunes, reminding him 
of the gazelle upon his uncle’s wall at home— 
“ Not a bit like! ” was his brief comment. 
Sometimes, though more rarely, a nomad 
shepherd driving his herd of little, blue- 
shadowed goats would pass, and from love 
of Allah, or the look in Cherifs face, would 
offer a bowl of milk. 

And at last one day Mount Matmata ap¬ 
peared in far-off solitude, trembling through 
a haze of heat. 

Leaping from his horse his heart went up in 
adoration, offering to heaven homage for its 
many bounties. 

It was the season of early Autumn when 
the caravans most abounded and as he rode 
on he met before long a troop of. camels 
bearing saddle-bags packed with dates. At 
the head of the caravan rode a veiled woman 
on a camel all caparisoned in black. It was 
good in these wild places to pass at times 
one’s kind, and Cherif was glad to exchange 
a salute; but none could tell him of the pro¬ 
phet’s whereabouts when he made the demand. 
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He rode forward that day with his eyes 
fixed upon the distant mountain, and in the 
blue of evening halted for the night in the 
open plain. There was light enough still to 
read his Koran (which seemed to hold new 
meanings among altered surroundings), but the 
delight of beholding Mount Matmata before 
him made it difficult to concentrate the mind 
entirely upon it now. Coiffed with clouds, it 
had the air of some fabulous mosque as it 
soared amid the sky, and Cherif was moved 
to untold gladness when he thought that he 
whom he was seeking might possibly be con¬ 
templating the same grandeur also from afar. 

A more serene evening was impossible to 
imagine. Straining his ears, he could hear 
nothing anywhere; a profound calm ruled over 
all. As though drunk with silence the fireflies 
turned and turned in the twilight, then sank 
among the long chigh grass half-muffled in the 
sand. Following them absently as they rose 
and fell, his eyes were attracted to an object 
close beside him in the grass. He had seen 
the skull of an animal before, but never that 
of a man, and wondering a little, he raised it 
in his hand. It was not a perfect skull for 
it had been broken, and as he examined it a 
passing disquietude seized his heart. The re¬ 
flection of the afterglow seemed to linger in 
its bleached and brittle surface, that recalled 
the polished stones along the sides of the oueds, 
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and holding it up, maskwise, he contemplated 
through the empty eye-sockets the deepening 
night. There was no moon, only the white 
track of the Milky-Way strewn with stars that 
spanned the clear sky projecting a gentle light. 
One star, throbbing more brightly, appeared 
nearer to the earth than all the rest. A star 
so brilliant, such a brilliant star, could be but 
Venus. 

There was something both strange and 
charming in gazing up into the starry clearness 
through the empty eye-sockets of the skull, 
and only towards the return of morning did 
he fall asleep. 
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And after riding many a day (sometimes side¬ 
ways, to vary, however slightly, the tedium of 
his saddle), he entered the wished-for region of 
the hills. Their slopes were overgrown at first 
with aloes and little sandy shrubs that sparkled 
in the sun, but soon they were more fertile and 
he perceived familiar flowers—lilac harebells, 
and purple pansies, and orchids of the palest 
sort. Date-bearing palms too mingled their 
branches with tall trees of strange solemnity, 
whose names he did not know. Then riding 
on and on, and leaving these behind, he came to 
a country less clement. It was a country all of 
rock, a land of crags and boulders, over whose 
riven steeps circled restless flocks of birds. 
Looking up it was a delightful thing to follow 
the waltzing flight of an eagle, or to watch the 
violet vultures as they soared and soared, as 
though suspended in the air. Occasionally a 
venturesome ibis would fly a little before him, 
and wait until he had almost reached it, and 
then fly on. But as the country grew more, and 
still more, desolate, the birds these as well he 
left behind. Beneath the pitiless sun all signs 
of life had vanished, and in the deep of noon the 
hills looked to ache with light. The leathern 
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water-bottle at his side was empty, and as the 
hours went by the want of water was acute. 
“Allah show compassion to thy child Cherif,” 
he implored. And there came a time when 
hope quite left him. Nevertheless, to keep his 
courage a little, he tried to sing. He sang a 
song addressed by Antar long ago to a Queen 
of a land called Egypt. Her name was Turquia, 
and she lived at Thebes, on the banks of the 
River Nile. And he sang a song the Pilgrims 
sing as they journey towards Mecca,—one day, as 
he stumbled on and on, beneath a sky pale with 
heat. The day had been hotter than any yet 
he could remember, and for many hours now 
he was without water at all. He had come, as 
evening drew in, to a valley that seemed less 
hostile, maybe, among the rocks. But search 
as he would there was no water, or any trace, 
anywhere, of the one whom he sought. White 
beneath the glory of the moon the hills rolled 
away as though eternally; elusive hills, recalling 
to mind his dream. Alas, was the world all 
illusion then ? 

In the early light he re-opened, once again, 
the Koran. 


“ In the name of God, the Compassionate, the 
Merciful ” he read. 

“ By the noon-day BRIGHTNESS, 

“ And by the night when it darkeneth ! 

“ Thy Lord hath not forsaken thee, neither hath he 
been displeased. 
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“And surely the Future shall be better for thee 
than the Past, 

“And in the end shall thy Lord be bounteous to 
thee and thou be satisfied.” 


A great resignation filled his heart. And 
standing, his face turned towards the kindling 
East, he prayed: “ Lord Allah! Show com¬ 
passion to thy child Cherif.” 

Algiers, Tunis. 
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